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NEWS AND NOTES 



SPEECH-TRAINING: ADDITIONAL NOTES OF THE SPEECHES 
AT THE COUNCIL 

Mr. Lyman presented the probable attitude of teachers of English 
toward the introduction of voice-training in the regular English classes. 
The data upon which his statement was based consisted of a series of 
letters from prominent and successful teachers of English and of a 
questionnaire submitted by Mr. Clapp to the English Section of the 
Illinois Teachers Association. 

From the first of these sources the following are statements of the 
teachers' opinions about what is actually being done at present in voice- 
training: 

a) Little or no systematic training. What is given is in the form of 
incidental suggestions. 

b) The main reason assigned is lack of time and pressure of other duties. 

c) Another reason of almost equal importance is lack of adequate train- 
ing on the part of the teachers. 

d) This work ought to be in the hands of a trained expert. 

e) Much can be done incidentally by excellent vocalization on the part 
of the teacher, and by commendation of the best voices in the class. 

/) The private conference is the place in which the teacher must give 
individual coaching for bad voices. 

From these statements it may be seen that teachers of English 
feel that they have at present enough to do, that they do not feel able 
to give systematic training in vocalization, and that they are at present 
willing to have "voice clinics" where they ought to be, in departments 
of expression. As to the general need of attention upon the problem of 
vocalization, the opinion is unanimous that something ought to be done. 
The object of the inquiry made of the Illinois teachers is indicated 
by the questions. To the questions 146 teachers made reply. 

Question i. Have you had any instruction in the use of the speaking 
voice? What was it ? Any instruction in singing? 

No training in speaking voice 39 

College public speaking 58 

College or high-school debating 10 

Schools of elocution 23 

Private lessons 16 

Singing-lessons 70 

No singing 49 

127 
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These data are to be interpreted to the effect that very little voice- 
training is enjoyed by our teachers. That seventy have had singing- 
lessons is the most hopeful sign. The real voice-training in the other 
courses mentioned above is very inadequate and limited in extent. 
Not more than ten teachers of public speaking in the country have time 
to give in regular classes careful or scientific voice-training. 

Question 2. Do you give any time regularly out of the English hour 
to the improvement of the pupils' speech ? Could you give five minutes a day ? 

No time regularly given 71 

Public-speaking courses or equivalent 17 

Give time regularly in English class 66 

Could give 5 minutes daily 125 

The figure significantly in this list is the third. If 66 are truthfully 
giving time regularly, then there is hope that the practice may become 
more widespread. That 125 could find the time is hopeful also. It is 
to be remembered that this questionnaire, like all questionnaires, con- 
sists of leading questions. The answers are always to be subject to a 
large discount. In all probability the teachers are too optimistic when 
they say that such a large number are regularly giving instruction. 
Moreover, it needs to be mentioned that the teachers who gather at a 
state convention are usually above the rank and file of their profession. 

Question 3. Could you benefit from a pamphlet or pamphlets or a small 
book on the use of the speaking voice ? Do you know any such pamphlets or 
know of their existence ? 

Could benefit from pamphlets 129 

Doubtful 17 

Don't want pamphlet 7 

Know a good pamphlet 24 

The final conclusion reached by the committee is that teachers will 
welcome an investigation as to ways and means and will gladly under- 
take to perform experiments and to render any assistance in their power. 

Professor Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton College, director of the 
Hamilton Summer School of English, spoke in substance as follows: 

During the past year a notable change has taken place in the attitude of 
English teachers and school authorities toward the subject of oral English. 
A year ago the questions were frequently asked: "What do you mean by oral 
English? Is it the same old elocution under another name? What is oral 
composition ? How can any more subjects be crowded into the high-school 
curriculum ? 

Some of these questions have already been answered; others have not. 
One thing, however, that all agree upon is that oral training is on its way — 
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in some places it has already arrived — and that we must recognize the fact 
and make provision for it. 

At a recent gathering in New York City of a group of university, college, 
and high-school heads of English departments, oral English was the leading 
topic discussed. No one, apparently, had any serious question as to its desira- 
bility or to the fact that it must be provided for; the discussion centered chiefly 
about the proposition: "How can we examine in oral English, particu- 
larly at the four hundred centers where the College Entrance Board holds 
examinations?" 

At the meeting of the New York State High-School Teachers of English 
in Albany on November 23-25 the matter of oral English was again discussed 
at length. The prevailing sentiment there was that the movement should 
progress from the top down, as well as from the bottom up; and hence these 
resolutions were adopted and recommended to the New York State Examina- 
tion Board and to the College Entrance Examination Board: 

"Resolved, That this association believes strongly in the need for more 
attention to oral English in high schools, and that to this end it recommends 
for graduation from high school and for entrance to college that each pupil 
be required to pass oral tests somewhat as follows: 

"a) Read acceptably a fairly difficult paragraph of English prose. 

"b) Reproduce acceptably in his own language a similar paragraph read 
to him by the examiner. 

"c) Speak extemporaneously four or five minutes from an outline on some 
fairly familiar subject. 

"That such examinations be administered only by teachers whose work 
in oral English had been approved on inspection." 

The New York association also passed this resolution: 

"Resolved, That after June, 1017, a special license be required of New York 
State high-school teachers of English." 

It is not unreasonable to assume that until teachers are equipped to give 
proper oral instruction, we cannot hope to have pupils to satisfy oral tests. 
When teachers are compelled to study the voice and its use in oral English, 
and to prepare themselves to give instruction in the various forms of oral 
English, we can hope to make real progress, and not till then. 

The members of the Council are urged to carry this message back to their 
associations and school authorities in the various states, and to try to impress 
upon them the necessity for attention to oral English and to the training of 
teachers in it. 

THE ASSOCIATIONS 

NEW YORK CITY 

The New York City Association of High-School Teachers of English 
held a meeting on Saturday morning, December 12, 1914, at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. Dr. John H. Finley, the state commissioner 
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of education, gave the address of the day on "The Written and the 
Spoken Word." Dr. Finley spoke of words as tools and speech as the 
servant of man; hence the duty of teaching children the proper use of 
words. Accurate, clear, and truthful speech is the end sought. There 
should be knowledge of the truth, a willingness to tell the truth, and 
ability to speak the truth. From the college man especially have we a 
right to expect a clear and proper use of language. To all is a knowledge 
of words basic and necessary, because it is only through words that things 
get born and get done. Especial attention should be given to reducing 
the illiteracy among the adult population. The state should aid the 
alien illiterate and made the common language a means for teaching him 
to forget his Old World prejudices. 

Charles R. Gaston told of the work done at the recent meeting of the 
State Association of Teachers of English. Miss Emma F. Lowd and 
Miss Frances H. Abbot, two of the delegates to the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chicago, November 26-28, gave reports of the 
convention. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted admitting high- 
school librarians to active membership in the association. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the luncheon served at noon in 
the lunch room of the school, to which about eighty of the members and 
their guests sat down. After luncheon, Dr. Finley spoke in a light 
vein, and Edwin Fairley gave his impressions of the National Council. 
Mr. Howard Nudd, of the Public Education Association, told of the work 
of his organization, and there were good words from Superintendents 
Meleny and Bardwell, who are always welcome guests at an English 
teachers' meeting. 

The association is preparing to take up earnest work in the study of 
the great subject of co-operation, under the leadership of Dr. Dudley H. 
Miles, of Evander Childs High School; and of the whole subject of 
formal grammar, under the leadership of Dr. William P. Wharton, of the 
High School of Commerce. 

NEW YORK STATE 

The Association of Teachers of English of New York state met as 
usual this year during the annual gathering of the State Teachers' 
Association, which took place at Albany, November 24 and 25. The 
central theme for the English convention was practical methods for 
improving the work in English in the schools. The first paper was a 
plea for sanity and poise in the teaching of literature; the title of the 
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address was "The Teacher of Literature and the Comic Spirit" and the 
speaker, Dr. Charles A. Dawson, president of the association. The next 
paper was by Principal F. J. Bartlett, of Auburn High School, on " Co- 
ordination of English and Other Departments in the High School." 
President Lyman P. Powell, of Hobart College, Geneva, New York, read 
a searching paper on "Moral Training in Our Public Schools." An 
interesting experiment was discussed by Dr. Mason D. Gray, of East 
High School, Rochester, who explained in detail the Rochester attempts 
at the co-ordination of the vocabulary of pupils in Latin classes and in 
English classes. A collection has been made of about one thousand 
words derived from words used in the Latin classes. The Latin words 
are studied in the Latin class during one week, and the next week the 
derivatives are studied in the English class for use in sentences and for 
their spelling. The plan was discussed by Dr. E. C. Chickering, Inspec- 
tor Congdon, of the state department of education, and Mr. E. R. 
Clark, of Rochester. 

Dr. C. R. Gaston, of Richmond Hill, distributed mimeographed 
sheets outlining a plan for teaching pupils to read books rapidly and effect- 
ively (silent reading, of course), and explained his plan. Miss Sarah 
A. Thomas and Miss Anna P. Draime discussed the "Oral Class," and 
Miss Maud Kimball Murphy, of Rochester, spoke on "Current Events 
and Parliamentary Law in the Teaching of Oral English." Mr. Edwin 
Fairley explained how the English Journal may be a potent influence 
for bettering the instruction in English in all the schools. 

The officers elected for 1915 were these: President, Ernest R. Clark, 
East High School, Rochester; Vice-President, Miss Emma F. Lowd, 
New York; Secretary, Charles Robert Gaston, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

The English Teachers Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania is 
the latest addition to the rapidly growing list of such organizations. 
It owes its origin to the efficient activity of Vice-Principal M. J. Costello, 
of the Technical High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania. The organiza- 
tion held its second meeting on January 9, at Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 
Over one hundred teachers of English, representing high schools and 
normal schools within a radius of seventy-five miles, were present. The 
principal addresses were: "The Application of Grammar to High- 
School English," by Miss Enola Guie, of the Wilkes-Barre high school; 
"The Content of a Progressive Course in Reading in the Grades with 
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Reference to High-School Preparation," by Miss Grace Hicks, of the 
Central High School, Scranton; and "The Origin and Achievements of 
the National Council of Teachers of English," by B. A. Heydrick, of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City. In the discussion which 
followed, several superintendents expressed their sympathy with the 
work of the National Council. The regular program was preceded by a 
delightful song recital by the pupils of the Dunmore schools, and at the 
close all the teachers were entertained at luncheon through the courtesy 
of Superintendent Hoban, of Dunmore. The good feeling and enthusi- 
asm shown at the meeting are evidences that the new organization has the 
hearty support of the English teachers of that locality, and it may con- 
fidently be predicted that it will be a power for good. The officers are: 
President, M. J. Costello, Technical High School, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary, Miss Durkan, Central High School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

Almost five hundred representatives of colleges, normal schools, and 
secondary schools of the upper Ohio Valley gathered in Pittsburgh to 
attend a series of "Education Conferences" held at the University of 
Pittsburgh, November 27 and 28. The chief theme of discussion was 
Bulletin No 41 of the U.S. Bureau of Education, on "The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education." On November 28, the English Section 
of the Association of Secondary Schools of the Upper Ohio Valley, with 
about one hundred members in attendance, had a meeting of exceptional 
interest, in which the part of the Bulletin relating to English was dis- 
cussed. Professor L. R. Gibbs, of the University of Pittsburgh, an 
able chairman, kept the meeting moving smoothly and stimulated a 
number to take part in the discussion. 

Professor L. J. Heath, of the University of Pittsburgh, speaking on 
"The Problems," paved the way by giving the history of the movement, 
a statement of the aims of the commission, and an abstract of that part 
of Bulletin No. 41 which relates to English. In Professor Heath's view, 
oral composition and departmental co-operation in producing greater 
efficiency in English are two of the chief problems. 

Speaking on "General Discipline and Culture versus Vocational 
Training in the Instruction in English" {Bulletin, Problem Id), Principal 
A. H. Maurer, of Sewickley High School, protested against the division 
of English into vocational and cultural parts. The aim in English, said 
Mr. Maurer, is to prepare the student for life and to live; literary study 
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is necessary to help in forming the pupils' ideals, in preparation for his 
leisure hours, and, in general, in preparing him to live fully. On the 
other hand, the vocational purpose should not be neglected. We should 
combine the two aims, remembering, to the credit of the cultural purpose, 
that "the desire of the student's soul is a prophecy of his fate." 

Mr. Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, discussed "The Problems of a Balanced Ration in English" 
(Problem Ie). Mr. Lowe said that, after all, the ration is not so impor- 
tant as the teacher, and that to try to substitute method for effort will 
be fatal. The speaker then prophesied that the next report will empha- 
size oral English, composition based on experience — suggesting the Boy 
Scout movement as offering a large field — and the need of a vocabulary. 
He deprecated the absolute enforcement of a composition standard for 
promotion, and also over-appeal to interest and over-use of "books 
of the hour." 

"The Problem of the History of Literature" (Problem IIU) was 
treated by Mr. F. L. Homer, of Central High School, Pittsburgh. Three 
solutions were offered: first, teaching the subject in such a way as to 
appeal to interest by treating biographies and books, not periods and 
tendencies; second, the very practical plan of abandoning the disciplin- 
ary value of the subject by condensing the history into the briefest 
possible form; third, the most sensible plan of putting the whole subject 
into the history group, where it belongs, as advocated by Mr. V. C. 
Coulter in the English Journal for October. 

Miss Ellen Davis, of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, 
treating the topic "School Life and Training in the Arts of Speech" 
(Problem Ilk), discussed the opportunities offered for practice in expres- 
sion in connection with athletics, the school journal, literary societies, 
and scientific trips. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania, said that every high-school 
graduate ought to have a good vocabulary and a thirst for reading. 

Mr. William Orr, deputy commissioner of education, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who had touched on many of the English problems in 
his address of the previous day to the general assembly, urged that high 
schools should teach pupils to like the better grades of current literature. 
He also advocated the banishment of examinations in the case of the 
classics. Mr. Orr then discussed the influence of reading on vocabulary 
and style, and said that the best test of an appreciation of literature lies 
in the kind of books that pupils read. 
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The various sections then united for luncheon, after which Dr. W. M. 
Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh public schools, gave an address 
on " Secondary Schools," in which one of the most interesting topics was 
the approaching adoption of the "6-6 plan" in several districts of 
Pittsburgh. 

C. B. Story, Secretary 

WISCONSIN 

The English Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Association con- 
vened Friday afternoon, November 6, with Principal L. W. Brooks, of 
Racine, in the chair. The program consisted of a paper on "Relating 
the Work of English in the Grades to that in the High Schools through 
the Medium of a Supervisor," by Professor J. V. Denney, of the Ohio 
State University, supplemented by a paper on the same topic by Miss 
May Bumby, of Racine. A general discussion in which a number 
joined followed, after which the nominating committee made its report, 
and the meeting adjourned. Mr. George Teter, of Madison, was 
made chairman, and J. C. Castleman, of Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer, 
for the coming year. 

KANSAS 

The Kansas Association of Teachers of English has finished its 
second year's work upon the problem of investigating and organizing 
grade-school English. Local branches of the association are at work 
throughout the state, making school authorities aware that there is such 
a problem. About twenty-five committees are active already. 

The central committee, of which Professor E. M. Hopkins is chair- 
man, is carrying forward a thorough and full investigation of the 
conditions under which elementary English is being taught. The under- 
taking is gigantic, but its results when the reports are digested must be 
as enlightening as was the report on high-school English two years ago. 

The principal speaker at the Round Table on November 13 was 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Mr. Lindsay is a Kansan by temperament 
if not by birth, and his poetry is in our own tongue. He came west 
to speak at the association because of his interest in what he calls a 
revival of the primitive singing of poetry, of the half-chanted lyric 
of the Greeks and those supreme artists, the Celts. The reading of 
poetry is badly taught — when it is taught at all. We are told to sub- 
ordinate song to sense, to read verse as if it were a difficult kind of prose, 
stupidly robbing it of the sound and rhythm which are its life. The 
reader of poetry should, on the contrary, be a sort of improvising accom- 
panist. 
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To illustrate his idea Mr. Lindsay read for a short hour from his own 
verse. He began with "The Congo," a sympathetic interpretation of 
the spirit and hope of the Negro race — a Negro grand opera he calls it. 
In reading his beautiful "Sante Fe Trail" he showed the range of his 
method — if that is not too forbidding a term. He closed with a poem 
which has been widely admired in America and in England, "General 
Booth Enters Heaven." The afternoon's experience was full of sug- 
gestion for teachers of English. 

Mr. Willis Kerr, of the Kansas State Normal School of Emporia, 
spoke earlier in the afternoon of what has come to be the new relation 
between librarian and teacher. The class and the library are the 
teacher's two arms and he must be ambidextrous. The library, he 
understands, is no longer a splendid tomb but a laboratory, particularly 
for the English student. Professor Kerr gave interesting examples of 
co-operation between the teacher and the librarian. Two conditions 
which at present make this kind of efficiency rare are limited and uncer- 
tain support for libraries and lack of breadth in the training of 
librarians. 

Dr. DeWitt Croissant, of the University of Kansas, spoke upon 
" English in Use." He said that English is too often regarded as purely 
cultural and called attention to the fact that a great corporation had 
found it necessary to instal a course in English for training its employees. 
Business demands ability to transfer thought from the salesman's to 
the customer's mind swiftly and without loss. The English department 
has this same kind of thought-transference as a main object. Why then 
do we not make use in high school of the fine examples of current busi- 
ness English to be found in magazine advertising, in the catalogues, and 
in the correspondence of well-known firms? 

The business meeting of the association was held on November 12. 
Reports came in from the four important committees whose work is 
carried over from year to year: on Oral English, on High-School Research, 
on Elementary-School Research, and on Folk-lore. 

Superintendent P. C. Harvey, of Hays City, and Professor Barrett, 
of the State Normal School, were elected delegates to the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Chicago during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The following officers were elected: President, P. H. Pearson, of 
Bethany College, Lindsborg; First Vice-President, N. A. Crawford, of 
Manhattan; Second Vice-President, Dr. E. M. Hopkins, of Kansas 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte M. Leavitt, of Washburn 
College. Helen G. Metcalf, Press Reporter 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

The North Dakota Association of English Teachers, which was 
organized in October, 191 2, held its third annual meeting October 23, 
1914, at Bismarck, in connection with the North Dakota Education 
Association. The following program was presented: 
"The Aim of High-School English in North Dakota," Mrs. Ellen Money, 

Bismarck. 
"Grammar as a Tool," Miss Eda D. Flagg, Devils Lake. 
"On What Words Should Students Be Drilled in Spelling?" Miss Julia 

McDonough, Minot. 
Report of Committees: 

Course of Study, Professor V. P. Squires, University; 

Schedule of High-School Teachers of English, Professor A. E. Minard, 
Agricultural College; 

Elementary-School English, Miss Beatrice Olson, Ellendale. 

Miss Edna Twamley, of University, North Dakota, was elected 
president, after serving the association faithfully for two years as 
secretary-treasurer. Blanche L. True, Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTH CAROLINA 

At a conference held in connection with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion in November, preliminary steps were taken to organize a branch of 
the National Council of Teachers of English in North Carolina. The 
committee in charge is the following: Maurice G. Fulton, chairman, 
Davidson College; Thomas P. Harrison, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Frank C.Brown, Trinity College; Annie E. Tillet, High School, 
Durham. The constitution will probably follow that of Alabama. 

VIRGINIA 

The autumn meeting of the Virginia association was held in Rich- 
mond, November 26 and 27. The program was as follows: 
"The Virginia Association and the National Council of Teachers of English," 

James M. Grainger, Farmville. 
Round Table: "Handicaps to English Teaching in the Grades": 

a) "Formal Grammar." 

b) "Correctness of Speech as the Aim." 

c) "Hide-Bound Textbooks, etc." 
"Reorganization of High-School English": 

a) "Should Composition and Literature Be Taught Separately?" (See 
English Journal for October, 1014.) Discussion led by Miss Annie 
M. Powell, Farmville. 
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b) "Should Literary History Be Required?" Discussion led by Pro- 
fessor E. F. Shewmake, Staunton High School. 

"College-Entrance Requirements, Pro and Con," joint discussion by high- 
school and college teachers. 

"The College Man and the Newspaper," Mr. L. R. Whipple, University. 

Ratification of Constitution — Submitted on March 1, 1914. 

Appointment of Committees on : 

1. Elementary-School English. 

2. High-School English. 

3. College English. 
Committee Reports: Plans for 1914-15. 
Election of Officers. 

Other Business. 

MISSOURI 

In Missouri the English teachers meet in company with the teachers 
of other modem languages. The program of the English section of the 
association at the meeting in St. Louis in November was as follows: 
Discussion of Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild's, The Teaching of Poetry in the High 

School. Leader, Superintendent Arthur Lee, Clinton. 
"Deficiencies of College Freshmen and What the Secondary Schools Can Do 

to Increase the English Efficiency of Their Graduates," Dr. J. P. Fruit, 

William Jewell College. 
"Aims and Methods of Oral and Dramatic Work in the High School," Miss 

Marie Todd, Warrensburg Normal School. 
"The Place of Current Literature in the High School," Mr. E. D. Phillips, 

Kansas City. 

The new chairman of the English section is Miss Amanda Beaumont, 
of St. Joseph. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

At the meeting of the Southern California Association held on 
December 23, 1914, the following officers were elected for the year 
beginning December 1914, and ending December, 1915: President, 
Miss Claire Soule, Pasadena High School; Vice-President, Mr. Forrest 
C. Bailey, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Howard T. Wilson, Gardena Agricultural High School, Los Angeles; 
Members-at-large: Miss Gertrude Brainerd, High School, Los Angeles; 
Miss Louise C. Ehrmann, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 

Ethel B. Magee 

Retiring Secretary-Treasurer 



